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THE OLYMPIAN RELIGION. 

I.— ITS SOUKCES AND AUTHOBSHIP (Continued). 

BY THE EIGHT HONORABLE WILLIAM EWAET GLADSTONE. 



The actual position of Homer, as a transcendent workman, in 
relation to the materials of his work, ought, in order to come at 
the truth of the case, to be comprehensively considered. 

It was evidently a position very different from that of 
Buddha, of Zoroaster, or of Mahomet. Yet, in the result of his life 
and thought, it has some important, though diversified, approxi- 
mations to theirs. For, like them, he constructed, or adjusted, a 
public religion, which also, in adjusting, he reformed; though 
unlike them in this, that his product was more a work of art, and 
less a work of religion, properly so called. ' We have actually 
before our eyes, in the " Iliad " and " Odyssey," a religious sys- 
tem, which distinctively belongs to the Poems, and of this sys- 
tem, as it stands there, he, if he composed the Poems, was un- 
questionably the immediate artificer. For surely no one who has 
drunk deep into the spirit of these great works can say that he 
was only a faithful copyist, who noted down with care the par- 
ticulars of an established national cult, such as only required to 
be diligently transferred from usage into song. For if we ex- 
amine the theurgy of the Poems, we find that it is as warm, as 
instinct with vitality, and as dramatic as any part of the human 
or terrestrial action. And more. Those admitted into the studio 
of a painter, when he has his work in progress, and who are per- 
mitted to gaze at it, readily enough find that it has not yet 
attained its finished or normal state : a limb, a hand, a vestment, 
tells us that it is not a thing formed, but only forming. Just 
so it is with the Olympian religion in Homer, as compared with 
the picture offered us by the classic times. In this later picture 
everything has been in a manner stereotyped, and so remains. 
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But observe for a moment such relations as are exhibited to us 
in the Theomachy among the divinities themselves ; or, in the 
fifth " Iliad," as between certain gods and human warriors ; or in 
respect of deities like Dionusos and Aphrodite, who have only, 
as it were, an embyronic relation to the Achaian nation. We 
cannot do otherwise than at once refer phenomena so pecul- 
iar to ethnical and circumstantial causes which had not yet ex- 
hausted their motive force : we see that the system was still in a 
condition of flux, and that the materials had not yet everywhere 
coagulated. The composite character of the half-formed nation, 
Greek or Achaian, whichever it be called, which causes, also ex- 
plains, this remarkable phenomenon. I have already adverted to 
the fact that there were several factors of the community, 
indigenous or immigrant, and that they could not but have 
their several religious traditions. Both the ethnical and 
the religious elements would take time to settle down into their 
several locations. Great poems produced in such a state of facts 
would bear the marks of what is termed in trade a "going" con- 
cern, of mobile material and an advancing process. Nay, such 
poems, the rarest productions of man, might — perhaps it ought 
to be said they would — themselves become part and parcel of the 
motive force for pu'shing that process onwards, and for determin- 
ing its eventual conditions. And the brain of the man who 
made the poems could not but be, in an indefinable but possibly 
not inconsiderable degree, the maker also of the religion. To 
some extent we may have the means of ascertaining what were 
the aims with which he wrought ; for example, whether the 
combinations and adjustments of the Poems, both in Olympian 
and in terrestrial respects, are such as to show that the Poet 
was evidently a worker in the interest of, or with a view to 
bringing about, a full-formed national unity. For, if that pur- 
pose were in his serious contemplation, then, among the means of 
attaining it, he would not overlook the consolidation and proper 
construction of the religious traditions which had to travel from 
a state more or less chaotic or promiscuous to a state of unity and 
order. 

We have, then, to contemplate Homer in his workshop. It 
is the great workshop of his brain, and all around him lies the 
material on which he has to operate. It has been drawn mainly 
from the men of Pelasgian and Achaian birth, or from those Phce- 
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nifeian by extraction, who had coalesced into a whole, but whose 
several contributions to that whole were still, at the points of 
juncture, made sufficiently distinct. These men had their several 
traditions, and their leanings or habits in a variety of matters ; 
in social relations, in polity, and in religion. On the first two of 
these great subjects he has not presented to us an elaborated pat- 
tern. It was enough for him to record particular facts and ideas, 
without any strict coordination into a uniform and normal system. 
With regard to religion the case is different. Here, and here only, 
he has framed and transmitted to us an artfully-compacted scheme. 
It would be ridiculous to suppose that even his mental force 
was sufficient to mould the ideas, and, above all, the usages, of a 
community far from homogeneous, into positive uniformity. In 
truth, they never were so manipulated at all, at any period of their 
history. The varied testimonies of classical antiquity, the work 
of Strabo in its notices of things sacred, above all, the remarkable 
itinerary, so to call it, of Pausanias, which, in mapping out the 
country, exhibits the immensely various worships of Greece, so 
far as they were worships carried on by each local community, 
all these show us distinctly that in practice the Olympian system 
included an aggregate of local cults sufficiently numerous to exhibit 
large diversities of distribution, and still to bear testimony to con- 
siderable differences of origin. Even this is not all. The evi- 
dence thus conveyed is only such as had a basis in visible remains, 
in structures more or less permanent. Could we in Greece, as at 
Pompeii, examine private interiors, we should probably open a 
new chapter of knowledge in the particulars of domestic worships. 
When Eumaios* dedicated two portions of his meal as first fruits, 
the one to Hermes, the other to the Nymphs, it is possible that ; 
his house was not without visible symbols of the personages thus 
represented in the abstract. Or, at any rate, we may assume the 
likelihood of such domestic decorations in houses of a certain 
social plane, and in the historic times, when the resources of art 
had come to be more fully developed and more widely applicable, f 

*Od., XIV., 435. 

tin January, 1890, through the kind courtesy of the authorities, I witnessed at 
Pompeii a scavo, or excavation, of a portion of a painter's house. On the wall, at a 
certain level, there were painted figures, apparently of his Penates, in very small 
dimensions. Beneath them, on another level, was the figure of a serpent, in very 
large dimensions: the more noteworthy as being found at that centre of an advanced 
and luxurious civilization. 
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But no emblems of this interesting class survive to enlarge 'and 
integrate our knowledge of Achaian religion. 

It is important to bear in mind that, whatever devastation may 
thus have been brought about by time, it did not in all likelihood 
operate with the same force on the several component parts of the 
religion of the country. Phoenician and Achaian influences were 
all associated with political power and with property. The 
religious ideas belonging to these sources probably shaped for 
themselves at an early date the temples and shrines which sup- 
plied the records of Pausanias. But if the elements of the 
Pelasgian or popular creed were different, and differently 
compounded, it is probable that they remain comparatively des- 
titute of representation of that kind. We have, indeed, abundant 
traces in the Poems of a system of Nature-worship which had 
been, or was being, thrown into the shade by the more imposing 
hierarchy of Olympos. This the Poet himself everywhere labors 
to depress as far as the nature of his office permitted; a limitation 
of his power necessary to be observed, for as that office was essen- 
tially popular, so it required him to keep his verse in sympathy 
with the entire people. This old Pelasgian system crops out in- 
cessantly in the Poems ; and from the permanence of popular 
traditions in such matters, we may conjecture that it subsisted 
largely in the ideas and dwellings of the masses, while it appears 
but slightly in the architecture, the art, the public institutions, 
and likewise finds little place in the literature, of the country. 
In these great departments Olympianism has reigned supreme. 

The local and domestic Nature-worships, on which we may 
suppose that the people fed, had no effectual centre of unity. 
We do not know how far they may have been kept alive in the 
Mysteries, to which no certain key seems yet to have been found. 
Some provision was probably made for the unity of national 
religion by the developed institution of the Olympian games in 
the eighth century B. 0., and by a paramount worship of Zeus in 
connection with them. We seem thus to obtain a glimpse of the 
open space which it may have remained for Homer to fill. He 
could not pass an act of uniformity, nor fuse into one working 
scheme for daily life all the several cults that prevailed in the 
several neighborhoods, or among races which might long retain 
at least a portion of their distinctive characteristics. But, on the 
literary side at least, there was nothing to prevent the initiation 
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of a great unifying process in religion. This for himself, and in 
the main for his successors, the Poet seems to have accomplished. 
Doubtless, even in the literary aspect of the case, all the main lines 
were already drawn, the chief objects of worship ready to hand, the 
limits of his freedom as an artist fixed. Within those limits he 
worked genially, richly, and to the utmost of his vast power as a 
creative intellect. Study the Iris of Homer, whose delicate tints 
and gracious outline can hardly be said to have lived into the 
classical mythology. Study the Leto of Homer, so glorious,* so 
mysterious, and so pure, who outside the " Iliad " passes almost 
wholly out of sight. Observe the Apollo, who out of reverence will 
not fight Poseidon ; f the Athene, who refrains from visible action 
when on her uncle's special ground in Scherie ; J the incessant 
adjustments effected between the local and the central power. In 
these and in a multitude of other points we are almost forced to 
see how, if in the matter of the Achaian religion it was not given 
to Homer to create, yet it was given him to develop, to harmonize, 
and to modify. There was one power, of itself a vast power, of 
which poets then had a monopoly among men, and Homer among 
poets ; the power of record. Within proper limits, with a fine 
discernment of the capacities and the yearnings of his race, he 
could affix the stamp of perpetuity, perhaps could even sometimes 
pass the decree of oblivion ; and could by the exercise of his gift 
impart to his Olympian scheme interest, beauty, dignity, that 
were to last throughout all time, even when he did not minister 
directly to the religious wants of his own and the following 
generations. 

Through long and obstinate neglect of the Homeric Poems as 
a subject of independent inquiry, an idea requiring large correc- 
tion has obtained superficial but wide acceptance in this if not in 
other countries ; that the religion exhibited in the Homeric 
Poems subsisted without material change through the historic age 
of Greece, and also corresponded, in all that was material, with 
that which prevailed in the Italy of the Romans, and which was 
finally, after a long struggle, overthrown by the slowly-victorious 
advance of Christianity. 

Now, in truth, the religion which was professed from the days 
of Homer, and which dominated the entire Greek and Roman 
periods, if taken at its inception and at its ending, was and was 

* tpiKvSrji : II., XIV., 327. t II., XXI., 461. 1 Od., VI., 329. 

vol. cliv. — no. 424. 24 
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not the same religion. It was the same religion, in this respect — 
that at no epoch during that course of over fifteen hundred years 
was there a general or palpable breach in the continuity of its 
traditions ; while the names and individualities of its deities 
were reputed to be maintained. But it was not the same in so 
far that its ethical tone had, not indeed uniformly, but on the 
whole seriously, declined ; that the traces visible in it of any 
primitive monotheism had nearly disappeared ; that a mass of new 
and heterogeneous matter had overlaid it, and had altered the 
more delicate lines of its features ; that both the personal charac- 
ters and the relative positions of the several members of the 
thearchy were materially tampered with ; and that it had become 
impossible definitely to trace home to their several birthplaces, 
by historical derivation, the multitudinous elements of which it 
was compounded. 

But the Homeric religion, taken as a whole, exhibits all the 
notes of a fresh formation. The ingredients of which it is com- 
posed, modified perhaps by Homer's genius, and each allotted to 
its proper place in his system, bear upon them to a very large ex- 
tent the stamp of the race, the country, the line of tradition, 
from which they were severally derived. We can thus follow 
them, at the least, one stage nearer to their first form by treating 
them according to what may be termed their ethnographic mark. 

And this process is aided, as well as certified, by the large and 
varied illustrations which the religions of Troas, and of the lands 
comprised within the outer geography of the " Odyssey," supply 
for clearing our ideas of the great Homeric theanthropy both by 
comparison and by contrast. 

It may properly be asked how the present inquiry stands related 
to the great science termed that of comparative' religion. The 
answer is that it is strictly an investigation belonging to the domain 
of comparative religion ; not, however, of comparative religion 
at large, but with reference first to Homer and secondly to 
the sources from which he drew. First, noting the places of the 
several divinities in the Olympian thearchy, we inquire how they 
come by those places ; and we perceive that the niches in the 
Homeric temple were in all likelihood obtained in virtue of their 
actual recognition in some branch or other of the popular wor- 
ship ; of their relation to one or other of the factors from which 
the Greek nation was constructed. In referring, then, to these 
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ethnical factors, we at once work out an important chapter of 
comparative religion. We have to undertake a further process in 
the same branch of science so soon as we follow any of these divin- 
ities, in time, up to the preexistent worships of the Greek penin- 
sula ; or, in both time and place, as in cases like those of Poseidon, 
Artemis, or Aphrodite, beyond the territorial limit of the lands 
under the sway of Agamemnon. But this is only when we can 
trace them upwards to their older homes in virtue of suggestions 
furnished by the materials of the text. 

Within these limits, so far as I can discern, is confined the 
primary mission of the Homeric student. To examine the points 
of resemblance between the Homeric divinities and those of other 
ancient systems without limit would be a work of great interest, 
but of wider scope, and one that could hardly be undertaken 
with advantage until inquirers shall have more nearly arrived at 
common conclusions upon the religion as it is exhibited in the 
Homeric Poems, and when considered as a substantive and inde- 
pendent sphere of study. The natural limit of our subject will 
thus be found in the material supplied by the Poems, combined 
with that which was anterior to but associated with them. 

I have here spoken of comparative religion, not of com- 
parative mythology. The use of this latter phrase, if it be 
strictly taken, involves ideas which appear to me not wholly true, 
and possibly mischievous with reference to the present investiga- 
tion. If mythology may be defined as the science which deals 
with fable, it implies that in ancient religion all is fabulous. I 
do not say that the word religion implies the contradictory propo- 
sition : for, so far as the term goes, the bond between earth and, 
heaven which it declares may have been a bond of purely human 
manufacture. On the other hand, it may have been one framed, 
as the races of civilized man have hitherto believed, not without 
some special dispensation of the Deity. So that the phrase I use 
leaves entirely open an important question, which ought not to be 
prejudged, but held in reserve for consideration upon the evi- 
dence, so far as it may be relevant. If we find that, so far as the 
proposed inquiry goes, it presents to us signs that, like the 
mechanical arts, religion was for the Greek race progressive, and 
tended, under the action of our human powers as they now exist, 
gradually to shake off its impurities, to consolidate its principles, 
to elevate its aims, and to establish its command over sentiment 
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and life, then our inquiry supplies us with no reason to refer it, 
upon internal evidence, to a superhuman origin. But if, on the 
contrary, we should perceive in it a proneness to assimilate corrupt 
admixture, and to decline in simplicity of structure and therewith 
of moral power ; if it is found to be from the past that the rays 
of light proceed, and if the spiritual atmosphere, on the whole, 
appears to darken as we advance, then we shall have found in 
human experience some grounds for believing that the fountain- 
head of religion is divine ; as it seems plain that man never could 
have been able to create that which he would then be proved, by 
the evidence of facts, to have been unable duly to conserve. 

It may be well to give further explanations on the inception 
of the religion represented in Homer. It seems to be plain that, 
in dealing with the religion which is found in Homer, we deal 
with a scheme as yet in the first stage of its existence. The ma- 
terials are old, but the combination is new. The worship of Di- 
onusos, afterwards so largely developed in Greece, and a manifest 
element of its practical system, is mentioned by Homer with the 
use of terms which show that it had not as yet established itself in 
the popular affections.* The worship of Aphrodite is described as 
appertaining especially to Cyprus, with Paphosf for its centre, and it 
had evidently advanced to Cytherci ;\ but there is no mention of 
it within the Achaian borders. The transactions in the island of 
Ithaca, as they are detailed in the " Odyssey," appear to show us 
the religion of the place in a state of actual transition from an 
older system to that embodied in the Poems. The Hellenic fami- 
lies or tribes, as distinguished from the Pelasgian or other prior 
inhabitants, were of recent arrival ; and even the families associ- 
ated with the Phoenician name, which had come in all likelihood 
from the southeast, cannot be traced back beyond four or five 
generations ; so that there had not been a very long time for re- 
ligious varieties to accommodate themselves to new positions. 
The splendid presentation of them, in an elaborately-constructed 
scheme, could not be otherwise than novel. The exterior edges, 
so to speak, of the original factors of the system are still in the 
main discernible ; while the Olympian summits supply its working 
centre, and its acknowledged home. 

Because it is so associated with Mount Olympos, and because 
it is desirable to give a name to the present subject which may 

* D.. VI.. 132. t Od.. VIII., 363. J Od., VIII., 288 ; XVIII., 192. 
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sufficiently distinguish it from the unreduced and irreducible 
mass of traditions afterwards accumulated during a long and 
shifting history, I have called it the Olympian religion. My 
account, however, of the religion of the Poems will naturally 
include the important illustrations which it receives from beyond 
the Hellenic borders in such portions of them as have their scene 
laid in foreign lands, and as are consequently in natural contact 
with the traditions of other races and nations. 

For it holds good universally, I believe, in early times, that 
each differing nation, or race, or combination of men having a 
standing community of pursuit, interest, or existence, had also 
its own distinct religious traditions. If so, there is an indissoluble 
connection between ethnography and comparative religion. And 
this union is most of all important in such a case as that before 
us. For here we are happy in being able both to note the prin- 
cipal component parts of the aggregate, and to mark them by 
particulars of time and place : as in astronomy distances are 
measured away from the surface of the earth by ascertaining a 
plurality of points, so these schemes of religion may, by the light 
they throw on one another, assist us in establishing their common 
principles, or in fixing their points of divergence, or in tracing 
them upwards in the direction of a common origin. 

Although ethnography supplies in a considerable degree the 
basis of the Achaian religion, it necessarily forms in itself the 
subject of a separate inquiry, dependent upon the collation of a 
multitude of particulars taken from the text of the poems. At 
present we can only adopt and apply the main conclusion to which 
such an examination leads. It establishes, I conceive, by conclu- 
sive evidence, that the nation which, according to the "Iliad," 
made war upon Troy, was not of one blood like the descendants 
of Abraham, but was essentially composite. Of this compound 
there were three principal ingredients. 

First, there was the race, doubtless including varieties, which 
formed the mass and groundwork of the nation, and which, in 
the general tradition of Greece, passes under the Pelasgian 
name.* This race we may trace through the " Iliad " by its sub- 
ordinate position ; by the strength of the distinctions drawn 
between the aristocracy and the mass of the army ; by the signifi- 
cant use of personal names associated with industrial pursuits ; 

* c. g., Msch., " Hiketides," 265, seqq. 
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and by the association of this name in particular with that one of 
the three established national designations which is neither archaic 
and military like the Danaan, nor aristocratic like the Achaian 
name. I mean the Argeian name, which, in the " Iliad," has a 
certain affinity, so to speak, with the itXrjSxl ,* or rank and file, of 
the army, and which by etymological derivation probably points 
to occupations purely agricultural. 

Next to this in date we have to place the Phoenician element ; 
numerically small, but socially and intellectually powerful. There 
is even some reason to suppose that the Poet recognized this ele- 
ment as one of the twin sources from which he drew the com- 
manding characters of his protagonists ;f and that, if Achilles 
was his authentic model of the Hellenic hero, Odysseus represented 
for him that form of the heroic character which has a Phoenician 
basis. The notes of Phoenician association supplied by him are 
numerous ; and they extend to several of the worships indicated 
in the Poems ; to those in particular of Poseidon, Hermes, and 
Aphrodite. It must, however, be carefully borne in mind that the 
Phoenician name in Homer includes all that came into the penin- 
sula with and through the Phoenician navigators. 

The third great ethnical ingredient which may have supplied 
the poet with materials for his Olympian system was furnished by 
that higher race which supervened upon the older inhabitants of 
the Greek peninsula. Of this race, at the period of the Poems, 
the main seat is in a part of Thessaly. Its type is enlarged into 
a colossal image in the character of Achilles ; and it seems to be 
especially associated by Homer with the Hellenic name. \ The 
materials of detailed proof, iu this third department of the case, 
are more scanty than in the two which have previously been 
mentioned. They may be said to be almost confined to the solemn 
prayer of Achilles in Book XVI. of the " Iliad." But while the 
particulars, as to religion at least, are meagre, the presence of this 
higher factor is undeniable, and arguments of high probability 

* II., II., 488 ; XV., 295. 

♦ See " Phoenician Affinities of Ithaca," in Nineteenth Century for August, 1889. 
} II., II., 681-685. The geographical and ethnological particulars, which throw 

so much light on the religious indications of the Poems, can only in this paper be 
given summarily as results. The grounds for my conclusions in these departments 
have been stated by me more largely in former works : " Studies on Homer and his 
Age" (1858), Vol. I. (but the statements of this earlier work require considerable cor- 
rection); "Juventus Mundi" (1869), chapters III.- VI., and "Homeric Primer" 
0878), chapter VII. 
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indicate its important share in the office of supplying the mate- 
rials for the Olympian fabric. For there is, as we shall find, a 
mass of evidence in the Poems which absolutely refuses associa- 
tion either with the Pelasgian or the Phoenician systems of relig- 
ion. The most remarkable portion of it is connected with the 
characters of Athene and Apollo ; but it embraces a number of 
varied points, and the whole of it concurs in admitting only one 
rational explanation. Like a relationship established by likeness 
of feature, these particulars, unlike anything that we find either 
in the indigenous religions or in those imported by or through 
the Phoenicians, require us to search for their parentage elsewhere. 
They, indeed, bear a strong intrinsic resemblance to a portion 
of the Hebrew traditions, as they are recorded in the Book of 
Genesis, as well as to other occasional portions of the old tradi- 
tionary religions. 

It follows from what has been already said that we shall have 
to inquire, at the proper stage of our inquiry, how far and in 
what particulars the grounds can now be traced for the opinion of 
Herodotos that the religion of the Greeks, as connected with the 
names of the divinities, was largely derived from that of Egypt. 
A field more abundantly fruitful is offered by the Assyrian monu- 
ments, which record matter not within the compass of the inquiries 
effected by the father of history, and establish at a large number 
of points a probable or almost certain connection between Olym- 
pian ideas and Assyrian or Babylonian originals. 

We have also indications, in various degrees of distinctness, as 
to not less than three forms of the religions outside of Greece, 
and contemporary with the Poems. These are : 

1. The religion of Troas. 

2. The Poseidon worship, in a portion of the outer zone of the 
" Odyssey." 

3. The Helios worship, in another portion of the outer zone. 
But it is necessary all along to carry with us the recollection 

of the intense nationalism of Homer, which was the probable 
cause of his universal silence on the derivation from abroad of 
whatever in his time was or had become Achaian, whether in arts 
or institutions, in descent or in religion. We need not, however, 
suppose him to have been embarrassed by this consideration in 
his references to worships contemporary and avowedly situated in 
a foreign land. But with reference to whatever he gives us as a 
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portion of Greek life or history, we find ourselves placed by him in 
a sort of cul de sac, which leads us to a certain point, and then 
furnishes no further passage. When we find that his great 
families had only been on the ground for a limited time, and that 
certain Olympian worships had also a modern character, we have 
to look elsewhere for their origin. But we have either to extract 
from Homer, as it were by cross-examination, what he probably 
had no intention to tell us, or else to rely upon similitudes 
established by foreign archaeology and history for so much of 
knowledge as we can authentically obtain of the exotic sources 
of the Olympian religion. 

"W. E. Gladstone. 

[to be continued.] 



